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The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has declared that "the se- 
lection of the superintendent of schools 
is the most important single decision 
the board of education makes."! Others 
have emphasized the importance of the 
decision in even stronger words. Reeves, 
for example, said recently that care- 
lessness on the part of a board in 
choosing an administrator "may ruin a 
school system."2 


What are the procedures used by school 
boards in selecting administrators? What 
procedures should they use? Unfortun- 
ately, what we know about procedures now 
employed in many systems is not encour- 
aging. Furthermore, there is still much 
to learn in our efforts to improve 
current practices. 


Current Practices 


One of the most extensive studies of 
the procedures used by school boards in 
selecting superintendents was completed 
in 1952 by John E. Baker of the Midwest 
Administration Center staff.? As a first 
step in his study, he developed two 
checklists--one prepared for superin- 
tendents and one prepared for board mem- 
bers--which were designed to obtain the 
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following information from a school sys- 
tem: (1) characteristics of the system, 
(2) a description of the procedures used 
by the board in selecting superintend- 
ents, and (3) a description of the per- 
sonal and professional qualifications of 
a superintendent with which the board 
was most concerned. Prior to their use, 
these checklists were examined by, and 
revised in the light of the criticisms 
of, superintendents, university faculty 
members, executive secretaries of 
school-board associations, and staff 
members of the National Opinion Research 
Center. They were further tested in an 
actual trial before final revision 
and use in the study. 


The Superintendents and Board Members 


Examining the 1950-51 official educa- 
tional directories of thirteen states,* 
Baker located 1,215 superintendents of 
schools in systems employing ten teach- 
ers or more who had been appointed to 
their current positions during the 
three-year period from 1948-49 to 1950- 
51. In eleven of the states, Baker 
mailed a checklist to each of the super- 
intendents, ranging in number from 
twenty in Indiana to 158 in Missouri. 
Of the 175 administrators in Iowa and 
the 299 in Illinois, he mailed the same 
checklist to a 50-per-cent sample. 


Responses were received from 50 per 
cent of the superintendents in Illinois 
and from 62 to 87 per cent of those in 
the other twelve states. The actual num- 
ber of superintendents in the thirteen 
states who participated was 654. A ma- 
jority of them provided the names of 
their board members. Baker then sent the 
board-member checklist to two of these 
(usually the secretary and the presi- 
dent of the board) in each system and 
received replies from 395 in 359 school 
districts. At least one response was re- 
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ceived from 58 to 97 per cent of tne 
boards with which contact was made. 


In order to check the validity of the 
information that he obtained through 
the mailed checklists, Baker spent a day 
interviewing several individuals in each 
of thirteen school systems of various 
sizes in seven states. The systems were 
those in which the superintendent and 
board members had already responded to 
the checklists. Baker interviewed a 
total of sixteen superintendents, two 
former superintendents, four newspaper 
editors, and thirty-two board members. 
The information that they provided cor- 
responded with that which had been ob- 
tained through the checklists; thus, the 
data collected through the instruments 
were considered accurate. 


Some Major Conclusions 


On the basis of the data which Baker 
obtained from the 1,049 superintendents 
and board members in the thirteen 
states, the following are some of the 
major conclusions that seem justified: 


1. A lack of careful planning charac- 
terizes the procedures used by most 
boards in selecting a superintendent. 
Sixty-five per cent of the 654 superin- 
tendents participating in Baker's study 
said that "no specific procedures or 
standards of selection were set up" by 
the boards which had employed them. 
Seventy-one per cent of the superin- 
tendents and 81 per cent of the board 
members said that the interviews which 
boards held with candidates for the po- 
sition of superintendent were "informal 
visits during which the board sized up 
the candidate." Eighty-two per cent of 
the superintendents and 78 per cent of 
the board members said that during the 
interview "each board member asked what- 
ever questions occurred to him." Only 13 
per cent of the superintendents said 
that their boards developed a set of 
questions for use in the interviewing 
process. Interviewing of the candidate 
selected was usually limited to a 
single, unplanned interview lasting from 
one to two hours. 


2. Members of school boards appear to 
place more emphasis on a candidate's ap- 
pearance, his ability to get along with 
others, and his previous expertence as a 
superintendent than they place upon his 
vtston as an educational leader. There 
were fourteen personal characteristics 


of a superintendent which two-thirds or 
more of the board members participating 
in the study listed as those which they 
felt were important in selecting an ad- 
ministrator. These are listed below with 
the percentages of school-board members 
mentioning each: 


Personal appearance (89.1); agreeableness 
and friendliness (87.8); ability to work 
democratically with staff (87.3); personal 
integrity and fairness (87.0); ability to su- 
pervise instruction (81.2); experience as a 
superintendent of schools (80.8); range of 
professional experience (80.0); aggressive 
leadership in improving school program (80.0) ; 
ability to discipline students and teachers 
(79.0); length of service in previous posi- 
tion (75.0); personal habits (729); skill in 
financial matters (71. 3); skill in working 
with parent groups and the public (71.3); and 
health (69.6). 


While most of these are admittedly im- 
portant in the work of the superintend- 
ent, the board members' failure to 
emphasize the vision and statesmanlike 
leadership of an administrator seems to 
indicate that a candidate's views and 
beliefs regarding education-~his edu- 
cational philosophy--are considered of 
little consequence by many board members 
attempting to fill a vacancy. This 
observation, apparently, was substanti- 
ated by Baker in the interviews which 
he conducted. In only two of the fifteen 
communities where he interviewed board 
members and others did he find any evi- 
dence that some consideration was given 
to a candidate's philosophy. 


3. Placement bureaus of colleges and 
universities, and state departments of 
education, have assumed a major respon- 
sibility for the quality of superintend- 
ents whom school boards select. Baker 
found that slightly more than 65 per 
cent of the board members participating 
in the study indicated that they de- 
pended upon college and university 
placement bureaus for aid in the se- 
lection of superintendents. Forty per 
cent listed state departments of edu- 
cation as sources of aid and 27 per cent 
listed commercial placement agencies.°® 


4. The practice on the part of candi- 
dates of applying to individual board 
members is permitted or condoned by many 
school boards in the Midwest. Despite 
the fact that application to individual 
board members is criticized by most 
authorities in administration, Baker 
found that 46.4 per cent of the superin- 
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tendents participating in the study re- 
ported that the practice was permitted 
in their school systems. Likewise, 40.5 
per cent of the board members said that 
the practice was a part of their se- 
lection procedures. 


5. School board members seldom regard 
the selection of a superintendent as an 
opportunity to involve teacher and com- 
munity groups in clarifying what kind of 
a leader is needed to develop what kind 
of an educational program. Of the school- 
board members participating in the 
study, only 5 per cent said that they 
made some use of citizens' advisory com- 
mittees or consulted teacher groups in 
connection with the selection of super- 
intendents. 


Suggested Procedures 


In recent years, an increasing amount 
of attention has been given to develop- 
ing suggested procedures for use by 
boards in selecting their administra- 
tors. In 1949, the American Association 
of School Administrators published a 
booklet outlining six major recommenda- 
tions to boards faced with the respon- 
sibility of selecting superintendents. 
The Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has summarized 
briefly the procedures employed by 
boards in several American cities.’ The 
same publication refers to a study made 
by Newell who examined the methods em- 
ployed in the selection of thirty-five 
superintendents in ten states. Among the 
suggestions to boards which Newell de- 
veloped as a result of his study were 
the following: 


1. Formulate an established policy govern- 
ing the search for a superintendent. 


2 Give serious consideration to promotion 
from within. 


3. Use professional consultative services. 
4. Select from a wide geographical area. 
5. Visit the prospective superintendent on 
the job and invite him to visit your com- 


munity. 


6. Utilize college and university placement 
bureaus. 


7. Interview the candidate's wife. 


8. Help the new superintendent find a de- 
sirable place to live. 
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9. Constantly revise and evaluate selection 
procedures and be willing to devote a great 
deal of time to the selection process. 8 


On the basis of his study, Baker de- 
vised a tentative guide for use by 
school boards which was presented to a 
jury of fifteen selected school adminis- 
trators, executive secretaries of 
school-board associations, and profes- 
sors of educational administration. As 
revised on the basis of the jury's 
criticisms and suggestions, it contains 
the following fourteen steps which Baker 
and the jury believed should be taken by 
boards selecting an administrator: 


1. Announce the vacancy publicly. 


2. Name the person to whom application 
should be made. 


3. Make it clear that applicants will be 
interviewed only by the board as a whole. 


4. Develop a list of qualifications for the 
position. (Baker has suggested eleven charac 
teristics of the administrator which should 
be considered in developing the list.) 


5. Ask the directors of several placement 
bureaus to furnish, without the knowledge of 
the candidates, the credentials for three or 
four candidates who meet the qualifications 
established by the board. 


6. Ask several successful professional 
school leaders who are not likely to be in- 
terested in the job themselves to nominate 
qualified candidates. 


7. Invite applications from qualified local 
staff members but emphasize that selection 
will be made upon the basis of the candi- 
dates' qualifications for the position. 


8. Obtain the credentials of all persons 
who apply and any others the board wishes to 
consider. 


9. Screen the candidates to identify the 
ten or twelve who are best qualified. 


10. Invite each of the best qualified can- 
didates to an extended interview with the 
whole board. (Invite only one candidate for 
any single interview period.) 


11. Plan the interview to obtain evidence 
concerning the degree to which the candidate 
possesses the qualifications desired by the 
board. (Baker listed seven questions which 
suggest the nature of those he believed were 
important. ) 


12 After all the best qualified candidates 
have been interviewed, select three or four 
for final consideration. (In this process, 
the board may obtain each candidate's written 
reactions to school policies and problems, 
visit the candidate's school and community, 
check carefully all of his references, etc.) 


» 


13. Recall individually the most promising 
candidates for a second interview. 


14. Make a final, unanimous selection and 
agree on the terms of employment. (The con- 
tract should be for more than a one-year 
period. ) 


In 1953, the Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration in New Eng- 
land (Harvard University) published a 
guide for use by boards of education in 
selecting a superintendent.9 Most of the 
sixteen steps in the selection process 
which it suggests to boards correspond 
to those outlined by Baker.1° In addi- 
tion, emphasis is placed on the use of 
professional advisory assistance, the 
establishment of an advisory committee, 
establishing a tentative budget for ex- 
penses involved in the selection pro- 
cess, and, when the new superintendent 
is appointed, notifying the other can- 
didates and expressing appreciation for 
their interest. 

Guiding Principles 

No list of suggested procedures is 
necessarily appropriate in its entirety 
for every school board. For example, 
_there are boards in small communities 
which would not have, as Baker suggests, 
as many as ten or twelve qualified 
candidates whom they would ask to attend 
extended interviews. There are other 
boards which find the use of outside 
consultants in most steps of the selec- 
tion process a wise and helpful device. 
Obviously, therefore, the specific steps 
utilized by any board must be developed 
and refined on the basis of local con- 
ditions and experience. 


Regardless of the steps taken by a 
board in the selection process, there 
are at least three broad principles 
which should guide its action. First, it 
should develop and follow a definite 
policy. Second, it should define clearly 
the position it has to fill and the re- 
quirements necessary for the job. And 
last, it should act as a board rather 


than as a disjointed collection of as- 
sorted individuals. As the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators has 
said, "the best selection results only 
when board members disregard personal 
likes and dislikes and cooperate har- 
moniously to find competent professional 
leadership. "11 

The selection of a truly competent 
administrator is rarely an easy task. 
Nevertheless, as the Association has 
said, "to the extent that the board 
succeeds in this, its most crucial de- 
cision, does it measure up to the full 
stature of its civic duty."12 
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rt FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


1. How could the procedures used by your school b wai in selecting 2\ 
superintendent be made more effective? 
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